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LITERATURE IN THE GHETTO. 





LirE in the Ghetto has been the favourite and fertile 
theme of many Jewish novelists in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. From Heine’s fragmentary romance of ‘ The 
Rabbi of Bacharach”? down to Mr. Zangwill’s finished 
picture of the ‘Children of the Ghetto” there elapsed 
a period of nearly seventy years, and during that 
interval there appeared a variety of novels, mostly in 
Germany, depicting the peculiar life of a peculiar people 
in the romantic environment of medieval Ghettos. 
Auerbach drew a graphic picture of Amsterdam Jewry, 
with Spinoza as the commanding and tragic figure ; 
Bernstein revealed the hidden poetry of a Posen 
Judengasse in novels of artistic beauty, suffused with 
‘the quaint charm of the local dialect ; Kompert has 
bequeathed a wealth of interesting scene and moving 
story from the world of the Bohemian Ghetto; and 
Franzos has depicted the medievalism that has sur- 
vived in the Ghetto of Galicia, and the tragedy of the 
. Inevitable struggle with modernity. Then there have 
been writers of more or less note, as there are still, who 
‘have dealt with the Jewries of Moravia and_ Silesia, 
of Poland and South Germany, whilst the famous Ghetto 
of Prague has found in Solomon Kohn a_ faithful 
historian of its acts and legends and the manifold 
phases of its varied life. Moreover, in the last decade of 
last century, we have been favoured with several 
English novels describing the Ghettos of London and 
New York, to which, for our present purpose, a mere 
reference will suffice. 

But however masterly these novels may have been, 


however deeply they have led us into the heart of the 
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Ghetto and unfolded before our gaze a panorama 
whose beauty lies not in gorgeous trappings but in the 
simplicity of life and the sanctity of home, however 
truthfully they have recorded characteristic scenes or 
delineated typical figures, however skilfully they have 
transferred to the cold page the genial current of the 
Jewish soul, they nevertheless fail as complete pictures 
of life in the Ghetto. A work of imagination is subject 
to many limitations owing to its ultimate object being 
to tell a good story. The process of selection must take 
place in order that the best material for such a pur- 
pose may be obtained, and hence many spheres of 
human activity must be passed over. The home, the 
synagogue, and the mart, are the three pillars upon which 
the average Ghetto novel is built, and although we 
get a frequent view of intellectual activity in the 
attachment to Talmudical dialectics, we hardly catch a 
glimpse of any serious and systematic literary labours. 
But the history of a community is of little value that 
takes no account of its mental products, for only by an 
examination of these can its intellectual growth and 
status be ascertained. The absence of such an account 
in the Ghetto novel known to the average reader is 
not surprising, for the task of the novelist is not to 
give a comprehensive history of all phases of human 
activity. But the real reason lies deeper. The Ghetto 
of Germany, which figures most conspicuously in the 
literature of the Ghetto in modern languages, never 
experienced any but faint stirrings of the literary 
spirit. The Jews of that country began to take an active 
part in the production of literature only when the walls 
of the Ghetto had fallen, and hence the novels depicting 
their life will be sought in vain for any literary aspect 
of their activity. This has given rise to the opinion 
that the seclusion of the Ghetto is unfavourable to 
literary productivity, that the self-contentment and 
self-sufficiency induced by regarding the study of 
traditional lore as the be-all and end-all of life must 
be inimical to the birth of new ideas. But this judg: 
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ment is based on defective knowledge, for we have 
only to cross the German frontier and pass into the 
land of the Tsar to be confronted by a voluminous and 
multifarious literature that has had its rise in the 
Ghetto. The history of this literature—its growth 
and development, its character and its influence—is 
one of the most fascinating studies that human 
learning can offer. 

By the Ghetto in Russia we understand something 
different from the term as applied to Germany. In 
the latter country the Jews occupied a special quarter 
in different cities, and each community lived its life 
apart, and worked out its own destiny, so far as external 
forces would allow. But in Russia they were not 
restricted to a particular quarter of the city, but 
established themselves in vast numbers in a particular 
portion of the country—the west. Their settlement 
there is to be explained as the eastward flight for refuge 
from the successive waves of persecution that passed 
across Europe, firstly in the days of the Crusaders, and 
later in stronger force at the close of the fifteenth century. 
Poland and Lithuania became the centre of a teeming 
Jewish population, compact, immovable, and ever increas- 
ing, until at the present day it forms the bulk of the 
five million Jews in Russia. This concentration naturally 
produced peculiar conditions of life. 

There developed a sort of Judea, a theocratic state 
in which the power of the Rabbi was supreme and the 
temporal authority of the Aahal—the autonomous 
communal government—was administered according 
to the Talmud. Rabbinical conferences were insti- 
tuted for the discussion and decision of civil, as well as 
religious, matters, and the enactments of these “‘Synods 
of the Four Countries,” as they were called, repre- 
senting Great Poland, Little Poland, Little Russia, 
and Lithuania, were as binding as any decree of 
State. The continuance of these Synods for fully two 
hundred years, right up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, helped to mould the swarming population to 
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one dead level of religious uniformity. Academies were 
founded for the study of Rabbinic lore, and were 
thronged with students from a tender age, whose argu- 
mentative sing-song resounded from morning till night. 
The mother sang of the beauty of the Torah to her child 
while he was yet in the cradle, and the ideal thus early 
implanted in his mind was zealously pursued throughout 
life. The Jewish boy was introduced to the intricacies 
of labyrinthine disputations about ritual minutiz before 
he reached his teens, and he celebrated the attainment 
of his religious majority at thirteen—the Barmitzvah—by 
delivering a learned Talmudical discourse. The degree 
of merit that he displayed soon helped to secure for him 
the daughter of some well-to-do farmer or tradesman as 
a wife, and before he had felt the joys of childhood he 
was hurried into marriage. For the first year or two of his 
new existence he lived in the house of his wife’s parents, 
contributing to the maintenance of the household the 
intangible glory of a Talmudical reputation, and 
then followed the founding of a separate homestead, 
with its burdens and disappointments. ‘Such was the 
average life of a Jewish boy during his most tender 
years ; it differed from that of his sister only in this. 
that while his mind was crammed and burdened by a 
lore that had little relation to life, hers was left entirely 
empty, and so, being more ignorant, she was also more 
superstitious. Isolated from the outer world in spirit as 
well as in body; regulating every act of the day by 
some dogmatic law of a comprehensive code ; feeling no 
impulse to advance, nor dreaming any advance was 
possible ; bounded by a narrow horizon that excluded 
every high ideal, and kept sterile every noble faculty ; 
worshipping forms and reverencing superstitions ; making 
the Talmud identical with the life and neglecting 
life itseli—such was the condition of the Jews in these 
countries for some hundreds of years. Such was their 
condition when Napoleon, at the head of his victorious 
army, entered Wilna, and exclaimed : ‘ Surely this is 


the Jerusalem of Lithuania!’ Such is the condition that 
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justifies us in considering the countries of Poland and 
Lithuania as the Ghetto of Russia ; nay, as the Ghetto of 
the world, the Ghetto par excellence. 

But it was in this barren soil, in this stagnant atmo- 
sphere, that there grew up a luxuriant literature in two 
languages, comprising almost every form, whether of 
prose or verse, known to the man of letters of the 
twentieth century. In Yiddish, which was the vernacular, 
as well as in Hebrew, which was cultivated by the more 
educated classes, there has been displayed an astounding 
literary versatility which reached its height in the 
nineteenth century. Fertility of invention and mastery 
of form, wealth of imagination and accuracy of observa- 
tion, gentle grace and deep seriousness, and, above all, 
the sad echo of a plaintive soul—all these are to be 
found there in profusion. In poetry we meet with the 
epic and the lyric, the elegy and the drama. In creative 
prose we witness the birth of the novel, which was fostered 
in the different schools of romance, sentiment, and 
realism. In belles-lettres we come across the essay, 
the biography, the sketch, the fewilleton, and the rise of 
a school of criticism. Moreover, there are the depart- 
ments of history, science, and philosophy, in which hardly 
anything original was written, but numerous translations 
were made that exerted a wide educational influence. In 
addition to all this the periodical press was founded, and 
an abundant output of newspapers, magazines, and 
reviews, devoted to literary, as well as political, matters 
helped to scatter the gloom that surrounded the masses. 

The history of this transformation of a land of intel- 
lectual stagnation into one of literary ferment may be 
found in various forms in works that have had their rise 
there. But in modern languages, the only consecutive 
accounts are given in the “ History of Yiddish Litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth Century,’ by Leo Wiener, a 
Russian Jew living in Harvard, and in “* La Renaissance 
de la Littérature Hébraique,” by Nahum Slouschz, a 
Russian Jew living in Paris. To obtain a clear notion of 
the rise and progress of this literature it will be neces- 
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sary to follow the activity in Yiddish and Hebrew 
separately, as each language had its own literary his- 
tory and evolution, its own traditions and tendencies. 

The word ‘ Yiddish” is of English manufacture, 
and is a popular corruption of the German Jiidisch, 
which is itself an elliptical expression for Jiidisch-Deutsch, 
or Judeo-German. This is the name given to the dialect 
which the Jews carried with them on their emigration 
from Germany in the sixteenth century into Poland, 
Lithuania, and Bohemia, which they have continued to 
speak ever since, and which now forms the sole 
medium of intercourse of six million people in Eastern 
Europe. Its basis is the High German of the middle 
Rhine district, which was spoken by Jew and Christian 
alike. But the Jew wrote it in Hebrew characters, 
and on transplanting it to Russian soil, it naturally 
absorbed many words from its new environment. 
Originally free from any Hebrew admixture, it gradually 
appropriated many words and idioms from the language 
of Scripture, and especially from the Talmudical phrase- 
ology, whilst, on the other hand, it underwent slight 
variations in pronunciation in different parts of 
Russia, sensitively responding to local dialectical differ- 
ences. When in the seventeenth century the atrocities 
of Chmielnicki and his Tartars drove numbers of Polish 
Jews back into Western Germany, the Slavic elements 
in Yiddish accompanied the latter into the German 
Ghetto, and remained there. Most assimilative of lan- 
guages, Yiddish makes conquests in every country that 
it invades, adding freely to its vocabulary in Holland and 
France, in England and America, and drawing especial 
vigour from translations. Its development is as natural 
and orderly as that of any other language, and its 
powers of expression are considerable, but because it 
differs—and inevitably differs—from modern German, 
it has been branded as a bastard lingo and covered 
with obloguy by German scholars. Even its own 
writers, ignorant of the genesis of Yiddish, occasionally 
apologise for using it, whilst the leaders of the cultural 
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movement in Russian Jewry, known as the Haskala, 
frankly called it Jargon—with a capital J. Its analogy 
with English, to which it stands in the relation of a cousin, 
or, at least, a cousin once removed, has hitherto escaped 
all notice. English is the development of the Low German 
dialect that the Angles and Saxons brought with 
them to this island in the fifth century ; while Yiddish 
is the High German dialect that the Jews carried with 

them into Poland and Bohemia in the sixteenth century. 
The former was the speech of conquerors ; the latter 
that of fugitives: hence the difference in their later 
evolution. The recent declaration of the High Com- 
missioner for Cape Colony, that for the requirements of 
the Emigration Laws Yiddish would be regarded as 
a European language, is a tardy though unconscious 
recognition of their common ancestry. 

The history of Yiddish literature naturally falls into 
two distinct periods, which are divided by the advent of 
Moses Mendelssohn in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The first period, in which the Jews of Ger- 
many, Poland, and Lithuania, shared in a common 
intellectual activity, is distinguished by no conspicuous 
name of talent or work of literary importance. Its 
achievements may be grouped under the two headings, 
edification and entertainment, the former comprising 
chiefly translations and paraphrases of the Bible, and the 
latter consisting of folk-tales and folk songs. The first 
Yiddish translation of the Pentateuch (printed in 
Cremona) appeared in 1540, six years after Luther’s 
complete translation of the Bible, and it was followed 
by a series of translations of other books of Scripture 
composed in various places. The first complete 
translation of the Bible, by Yekuthiel Blitz, 
appeared in 1676 in Amsterdam, where a 
colony of Polish Jews had settled. The printer, 
Uri Phcebus, obtained letters of protection from the 
Polish Synod of Rabbis against the publication of any 
other complete version within ten years, which King 
John Sobieski extended to twenty. But, despite these 
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precautions and enactments, a new translation of the 
Bible appeared the very next year by Yossel Witzenhausen, 
who dedicated it to Frederick William, Prince Elector of 
Prussia. Poetical renderings of Scripture were also 
very popular, the earliest being a rhymed ‘“ Book of 
Samuel” and a ‘“ Book of Kings,” in oftava rima, 
which appeared at Augsburg in 1533, whilst the first 
rhymed version of the Psalms was made by Rosel Fischels 
(1586), a Cracow authoress and one of many lady writers 
of the period. More popular still were homiletical 
paraphrases which embodied the pith of the medieval 
commentaries and the vast legendary lore contained in 
the Talmudic Hagada and the numerous Midrashim. 
The most famous of these pleasant paraphrases is known 
by the name of Zeéna Ureéna, which is rather a motto 
than a title, meaning ‘“‘Go ye forth and see! ’’—the 
words addressed to the daughters of Zion in the Song 
of Songs (iii, 11). This book, which was written by 
Jacob ben Isaac of Janow (Poland), was first published 
in Basel in 1590, and in the course of a hundred years 
it went through twenty-six editions, growing in contents 
from time to time and at last receiving the inevitable 
commentary. It was intended for women, who received 
no systematic religious instruction, and its importance 
in the religious life of the Ghetto cannot possibly be over- 
estimated. It found an honoured, nay, a revered, place 
in every home, and its pages are studied at the present 
day with even deeper fervour and affection than they 
were three centuries ago. Written in an easy, familiar 
style, pointing its moral by anecdotes, legends, and 
parables, this homely paraphrase of the Pentateuch 
with its sententious homilies, its naive philosophy, and 
its spirit of mediewvalism, has been the sole source of 
inspiration and guidance to millions of mothers in Israel 
who have exemplified its teaching by the virtue of their 
lives and the purity of their homes. The child is attracted 
to its pages by its primitive illustrations—the best art 
that could be produced in unartistic surroundings—and 
the doting grandmother, to whom the awkward quarto 
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has become endeared by a life of tender memories, reads 
to the lisping infant with a joyous heart the old, old stories 
that she has conned ever and again, without a moment 
of weariness, these sixty years and more. Similar 
paraphrases of the Prophets and the Hagiographa were 
also written, but they did not attain so wide a vogue. 
The rest of the devotional literature of the time consists 
of a host of ethical manuals, of special Yiddish prayers 
—called Techinnoth—for womenfolk, and of various 
translations of the Prayer-book, of which the most 
important, largely in rhyme, by Joseph ben Yakar, 
appeared in 1544. 

Among the works for entertainment the supreme place 
is held by the Ma’ase-Buch, which was produced towards 
the end of the sixteenth century in Western Germany 
by a writer whose name died with him. It is a compila- 
tion of over three hundred stories, drawn from the 
most diverse sources, which include the Talmud and the 
Midrash, the Cabbalistic work Zohar, the saga-cycles 
of Germany, and the fables of India and Arabia. It is 
a faithful reflection of the countless wanderings of the 
Jew, who, having experienced the bitter facts of life 
in the West, presented his persecutors with the pleasant 
fancies of the East. It is also a welcome testimony to 
his optimism, showing how the dark hours of his long 
confinement in the Ghetto were illumined by the plea- 
sures of imagination and the creation of a world where 
the laws of nature become the sport of man. It reveals, 
moreover, the deep influence that the folk-literature of 
Germany exercised over Yiddish literature, and has pro- 
vided scholars with interesting material for critical 
investigation. But the Ma’ase-Buch is only a single 
phenomenon in the folk-literature of the Ghetto. Tales 
were always being composed or translated and circulated 
among an eager public, which largely consisted of women, 
some of whom even contributed towards their production. 
This activity went on into the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the meagre tale was merged into the more 
ample novel. Among the various species of the folk- 
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tale may be instanced the legends about Biblical favour- 
ites, such as David and Elijah, about the marvellous 
river Sambatyon, which ceases its raging on the Sabbath, 
and about the medixval philosopher, Maimonides, to 
whom popular fancy attributed the feat of escaping from 
Algiers to Egypt in half an hour. In Russia every Jewish 
town evolved its own cycle of stories : a famous Rabbi 
of Wilna was credited with the creation of a Golem 
(homunculus)—an obedient forerunner of Frankenstein ; 
whilst Mesiboz, the birthplace of Israel Besht, the 
founder of the ascetic and fanatical sect of Chassidim, 
was also the birthplace of the most astounding stories of 
his wonder-working powers. These products of Jewish 
genius are found in amiable company with offspring of 
Gentile origin, with stories of the Court of King Arthur, 
of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome, of Dietrich of Bern, 
the Thousand and One Nights, and, most common of all, 
the story of Bevys of Hampton, which was rendered into 
Yiddish from an Italian version in 1501, and became 
famous as the Bovo-Maisse. 

Parallel with the folk-tale is the folk-song, which 
flourished right into the early part of the nineteenth 
century. It was the product of ready rhymesters who 
gave simple and faithful expression to the thoughts and 
feelings of the people in lines of haunting beauty. These 
humble poets, unknown to fame, are the Jewish counter- 
parts of the French troubadours, the German minne- 
singers, the English minstrels. They wandered from 
town to town, from village to village, reciting or singing 
their crude compositions in the street, the inn, or the 
home, and eking out a scanty pittance by mutual benevo- 
lence. Their ballads wandered, too, in manuscript 
form, from hand to hand, undergoing any change or 
addition that local conditions or topical events or the 
sovereign genius of the minstrel himself dictated. The 
Badchan or Marshallik, as he was called (according to 
one’s preference for Hebrew or German), was in especial 
honour at weddings, where he delivered a discourse in 
mock-seriousness to the bride and bridegroom on the 
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gravity of their union, and drew from the festive audience 
alternate tears and laughter by his nimble wit and 
fluent tongue. But he merely represents the professional 
aspect of the melodious outpourings of the people’s 
heart. The mother would sing to her baby-boy of the 
splendour of the Torah and the manliness of commerce ; 
and holding motherhood to be the highest ideal, she would 
croon over her baby-girl a sweet little ditty, picturing 
the infant as mother who would soothe her own dear one 
with a similar roundelay. She would sing of fleeting 
youth that faded in marriage, of the heartless treatment 
her child would receive in the home of his parents-in-law, 
or give utterance to the sorrowful plaint of wife made 
widow by desertion, or to the piteous cry of the orphan 
child. This was the strain of the Yiddish folk-song, 
naturally a lyric, but no ode to nature, which clearly 
saw the sadness of life but veiled it over with the sweetness 
of poesy. 

The transition to the second period of Yiddish litera- 
ture is marked by Mendelssohn’s translation of the 
Pentateuch into pure German (1780-1783). Despite the 
anathemas of zealous Rabbis against the rendering of 
Scripture into a Gentile tongue, ignorant of the fact that 
their own jargon was also once a Gentile tongue, the work 
of enlightenment with which the philosopher crowned 
his labours for the emancipation of his people from 
intellectual bondage, soon found its way into every 
Ghetto of Germany. The translation became a manual 
of the German language, and gradually the Jews discarded 
their dialect for the pure speech of their neighbours. 
Henceforth Poland and the neighbouring provinces 
became the sole producers of Yiddish literature, and 
with the monopoly they now acquired they also dis- 
played greater originality. It was, indeed, only now 
that a serious literary activity began, and the remarkable 
succession of gifted writers in prose and verse who fill 
the nineteenth century, and beside whom the earlier 
generations seem only to have been unthinking scribblers 
of tales and ballads, have secured for Yiddish literature 
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a lasting place among the literatures of Europe. In the 
course of less than a hundred years the despised dialect 
of the Ghetto Jew has evolved as many phases of literary 
history as the cultured speech of Britain has done in 
five hundred years. The nineteenth century opens upon 
the flourishing folk-song of medizevalism and closes upon 
the finished artistic poem instinct with the complexity 
of modernity. 

It is strange that the very movement that severed 
Germany from the republic of Yiddish letters, supplied 
the latter with inspiration for over half a century. But 
even stranger still is the fact that it laid the foundation 
of the new Hebrew literature, which in the Ghetto of 
Russia occasionally reached the sublimity and surpassed 
the traditions that reigned in the Golden Age of Spain. 
This movement, founded by the school of ‘Mendelssohn, 
was the attempt to deliver the children of the Ghetto 
from the bondage of superstition and lead them into the 
promised land of Western culture ; the endeavour to 
make them abandon their obsolete garb for modern 
dress and their uncouth speech for the vernacular ; and, 
above all, to direct the mind that was enthralled by the 
Talmud to the necessity of acquiring a practical educa- 
tion. The Haskala, as this intellectual Reformation 
was called, first secured a footing in Galicia and thence 
made its way into the great Ghetto of Russia. It was 
embraced with enthusiasm by the ripe intellects, but 
fiercely opposed by the followers of Rabbinical tradition. 
Its progress was all the more difficult owing to the growth 
of the sect of Chassidim, an ignorant and fanatical body 
of ecstatic prayer-jumpers, who worshipped their wonder- 
working chief, a consummate charlatan, with grosser 
adulation than is bestowed on a Pope. But the apostles 
of the Haskala were not daunted. They had neither the 
press nor the platform to propagate their gospel, nor did 
they indulge in peripatetic preaching. They used a far 
more subtle instrument to reach the heart of the people 
—the folk-song, which they employed to point their 
moral and adorn their tale. Yiddish literature in the 
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first half of the nineteenth century had therefore an 
educational purpose in addition to the purely artistic 
qualities that distinguish it. The relation of the Haskala 
to Hebrew literature will be considered later. 

The Maskilim, as the champions of the progressive 
movement were called, had all imbibed the German 
culture of the day, and their poetical productions are 
largely modelled upon Schiller and Lessing. Prominent 
among them was Dr. Solomon Ettinger, who had studied 
medicine in Lemberg, but was forbidden to practise in 
Zamoszcz with his foreign diploma, and then failing as a 
farmer he settled in Odessa. Almost half of his works 
are made up of translations of Lessing’s fables and 
Schiller’s ballads, but his poems of purely Jewish interest 
are animated by the desire for reform in Jewish life. 
Karly in the twenties he wrote a drama entitled Serkele, 
which portrays the struggle between civilisation and 
medizvalism in Galicia, identifying the former with 
ideal and virtuous characters and scourging the super- 
stition and corruption of the latter in embodiments of 
vice. Another Galician, Wolf Ehrenkranz, was _ less 
cultured but more popular. He made the Chassid the 
especial target of his biting satire, ridiculing his ignor- 
ance and bigotry in songs that were put into the mouth 
of the ‘victim himself; and their raillery, paradoxically 
enough, won for them as much favour among the Chas- 
sidim as among the votaries of modern learning. Many 
of his poems are songs of reflection, dealing with the 
vanity of life or the varying of fortune. A more militant 
champion of the Haskala was Michel Gordon, a Lithuanian, 
who struck the signal for advance in a fervid poem, 
** Arise, my people !”’ He urged assimilation in dress and 
culture, the cutting of the forelock and the adoption 
of the vernacular, and roundly denounced the evils of 
early marriage. Contemporaneously with him flourished 
S. Berenstein, famous for his cradle songs, who treated 
more leniently the foibles of his people—the product of 
endless exile—and tuned his lyre to songs of consolation. 
Another popular poet was Gottlober, who began his 
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activity in the thirties and died quite recently over the 
age of ‘ninety. Most of his verses are adaptations from 
Schiller, though they have a humour all their own, a 
characteristic poem being a parody of Schiller’s “‘ Lied 
von der Glocke,’’ which he entitled “‘ Das Lied vun’m 
Kugel,” and in which he sings the joys of the Sabbath 
pudding. Equally famous in this period was Abraham 
Goldfaden, the founder of the Yiddish theatre, who is 
still active at the present day in America. He developed 
with much technical skill the allegorical and historical 
poem, showing an early partiality for the theatrical 
couplet and a versatility in rhyme. Of his allegorical 
poems the best is a trilogy, “‘ The Aristocratic Marriage,” 
describing the betrothal of Israel to the Torah on Mount 
Sinai, the wedding march into Jerusalem, and Israel’s 
subsequent expulsion owing to faithlessness. A com- 
plete collection of his poetical works, which are scattered 
among the various periodicals of the last half century, 
would fill several volumes. 

Like the poetry of the same period, the prose literature 
before the sixties is also dedicated to the ideals of the 
Haskala. It began wich a translation of Campe’s 
‘ Discovery of America,’ which was published in Wilna 
in 1824. It was the first secular book of an instructive 
character that appeared in Yiddish, and its success was 
rapid, edition following edition. But its translator was 
denounced by the fanatics for writing on a worldly theme, 
and after his death his soul was said to be wandering 
restlessly through the earth. About the same time 
Mendel Lefin translated the Books of Psalms, Proverbs, 
and Keclesiastes, and practically created a literary norm 
in Yiddish, which had now outgrown the traditional 
diction of the ethical manuals and popular tales. He 
gave a further stimulus to literary productivity by writing 
a novel, “The First Chassid,” in which his progressive 
bias was skilfully veiled so as to entrap the obscurantist. 
His actual achievements, however, are far surpassed by 
Israel Aksenfeld, a man of wide culture, who wrote 
twenty-six works, of which only five have as yet been 
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published. These consist of four dramas and a novel, 
which depicts in the most graphic style, flavoured with 
satire, the life and times of the author. Of especial 
interest, both historic and dramatic, is his tragedy, The 
First Jewish Recruit, which gives a realistic picture of 
the consternation in the Ghetto caused by the Ukase 
of 1827 making military service for the Jews compulsory. 
A contrast to this is presented by Gottlober’s comedy, 
The Marriage Veil (1839), which tells how two lovers 
were parted so that the damsel might be mated to an 
ugly idiot and her swain to a one-eyed shrew, and how, 
by a ruse, as both marriages took place under the same 
canopy, the two faithful souls were happily made one. 
Thus far, though there had arisen a host of able writers 
in prose and verse in the course of half a century, there 
had as yet appeared no commanding genius, no supreme 
creative power who could represent Yiddish letters in a 
congress of the great makers of the literature of the world. 
That distinction was at length attained in the person 
of Solomon Jacob Abramowitsch. Gifted with a deeper 
vision and a mightier pen than had been vouchsafed to 
his predecessors, he painted the variegated life of his 
chequered people with the skill of an artist and the soul 
of a poet. Compelled by his father’s death while yet a 
boy to look life in the face, he studied its features, its 
freaks, its vagaries, to perfection, piercing beneath the 
outer form to the throbbing heart. Reared in an atmo- 
sphere of medizval bigotry, of dense superstition, and 
communal corruption, he soared above the din and dust 
with untainted soul, surveyed the squalid tents of Israel 
in the Ghetto encampment, and portrayed the kaleido- 
scopic scene with the sympathy and realism of a Dickens, 
with the satire and psychological subtlety of a Thackeray. 
Curiously enough, poet though he is (for he is happily 
still alive), he has written only one poem, his fame resting 
solely upon his novels. But his one poem has far more 
poetic worth, far more of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ imperishable 
excellence of sincerity and strength,” than any other 
single poetical production in Yiddish literature. It is 
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an elaborate allegory of about four thousand lines, 
narrating the history of the Jew from the time when he 
was made a nation down to the modern era of Anti- 
Semitism ; but so deftly is the allegory concealed, so 
dramatic is the story itself, that one seems to be reading 
the adventures of a single character to whom an abnormal 
share of misfortune has been allotted. ‘ Judel’’—as 
the poem is called, after its hero—is truly an epic, con- 
ceived in a spell of sublime historic imagination. It 
combines a stately panorama ot moving incident with 
the pervasive emotion of a noble soul. Dignified in 
diction and allusive in content, it marches with majestic 
ease to the final scene, where the machinations of Mephis- 
topheles to lead Judel astray are foiled by the appear- 
ance of Judel’s wife, the Torah. The poem consists 
throughout of rhymed couplets of eleven syllables, and 
the wealth of historical allusion is supplied with footnotes 
in Hebrew by Abramowitsch himself. It was published 
about 1875, and was both preceded and followed by the 
novels that have established his fame. His first Yiddish 
book (for he has written Hebrew too) was ‘‘ The Manni- 
kin” (Das kleine Menschele, 1865), a satire on an un- 
worthy Jewish favourite of a Russian Governor, which 
was followed shortly after by ‘‘ The Tax; or, The 
Gang of City Benefactors” (Die Takse, 1869), a drama 
exposing the tyranny and corruption of the Kahal— 
the communal board. In consequence of this second 
work he was compelled to flee from Berditchev to Jitomir, 
then the centre of the Maskilim. In 1873 appeared 
Die Kliatsche, which has been rendered ‘“ The 
Dobbin,” consisting of an allegory on the life of the Jew ; 
it is written with deep psychological insight and is by 
far the best of his prose works. A translation of it in 
Russian was begun, but was stopped by the censor 
after the first few chapters; a Polish translation, how- 
ever, was completed by Klemens Junosza. The latter 
also translated his next work, ‘“‘ The Abridged Travels 
of Benjamin III.,” a satirical picture of life in the small 
towns of Volhynia, to which he gave the title, ‘‘ The 
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Jewish Don Quixote,’ and hence Abramowitsch is some- 
times called ‘‘ The Jewish Cervantes.” His later novels 
consist of a psychological study of the wandering life 
of Jewish beggars (Fischke der Krummer), and a story 
dealing with the times of Nicholas I. and his successor. 
The influence of Abramowitsch upon Yiddish literature 
has been truly immense ; he has enriched its vocabulary, 
created style, and shown that the language of the Ghetto 
is capable of intrepreting the loftiest imagination. His 
works, most of which have appeared under the pseu- 
donym, ‘‘Mendele the Bookseller,’ enjoy universal 
popularity, and the younger authors who began to arise 
dedicated their books to him and greeted him affection- 
ately as “ Grandfather.” 

With the advent of Abramowitsch there began a period 
of more robust activity in Yiddish letters, which has 
continued uninterruptedly to the present day. The 
outward stimulus was provided by the terrible massacres 
of the Jews in 1881, which make the recent Kishinett 
affair almost trifling by comparison. The champions of 
the Haskala who had rejoiced over the Russification of 
young Jewry in the universities, now saw how fickle 
was Western culture, and many who had hitherto dis- 
dained the Judzo-German dialect, and confined their 
activity to Russian and Hebrew, began to devote some 
of their talents to the consolation of their people 
in the language of their people. An inner stimulus 
was afforded by the founding of a_ periodical 
press, which attracted and fostered budding genius. 
In 1881 began the issue of Das Jiidische Volksblatt 
in St. Petersburgh, in which Mordecai Spektor and 
Solomon Rabinowitsch, two writers who have attained 
considerable distinction, made their début. Spektor 
represents the new tendency to develop the national 
consciousness, to cast to the winds the bickerings about 
Traditionalism and Haskala, and concentrate all energy 
in inspiring his people with an enlightened feeling of 
self-respect. He has written both novels and sketches, 
couched in a simple style to be understood by the people, 
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for it was with them that he sympathised and from them 
that he drew his inspiration. His work is characterised 
by a strain of melancholy, and he has depicted with a 
graphic touch how the sentiment of love, so long excluded 
by wholesale match-making, has stolen its way into the 
Ghetto. Most of his productions have appeared in his 
own literary annual, Der Hausfreund, which numbers 
among its contributors his wife, with a humour and a 
talent all her own, and Jacob Dienesohn, who cultivated 
the sentimental novel, reducing his lady readers to tears 
with unvarying success. With Solomon Rabinowitsch, 
poet, playwright, novelist, and critic, the didactic purpose 
has quite vanished. He is frankly an artist, with a 
volatile wit and a gift for characterisation, which are 
best displayed in Stempenju, the story of the roman- 
tic love of a lowly violinist. Criticism first became 
an important factor in Yiddish in his literary annual, 
Die Jiidische Volksbibliothek, which also contained 
stories and sketches, articles on science and_biblio- 
graphy, and the first systematic history of Yiddish 
literature. 

The present stage of literary activity is occupied by 
two commanding figures, one of whom has excelled in 
both prose and verse, the other in verse alone. Leon 
Perez has been. one of the most prolific writers of the 
nineteenth century, producing stories, sketches, poems, 
and popular articles on political economy, both in his 
own annual, Die Jiidische Bibliothek, and in the 
general press. One of his best poems, most artistic in 
form and most fervid in tone, is ‘The Sewing of the 
Wedding Gown,” which surpasses Hood’s “ Song of the 
Shirt” both in pathos and technique. It is in pathos, 
in the skilled and sympathetic expression of his people’s 
sufferings, that Perez excels, though the thinker in him 
is so strong that his stories often assume a symbolical 
strangeness that repels the simple reader. He is at 
present in the height of his activity, and bids fair to 
rival in fame even Abramowitsch. The other great figure 
is Morris Rosenfeld, transplanted to the New York 
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Ghetto, where the tyranny of labour and the grind of the 
sweat-shop have drawn from him the most passionate 
lyrics that have yet been written in the Yiddish language. 
He sings of the hapless workman, whose heart is numbed 
by the relentless machine; of the fugitive family ‘ on 
the bosom of the ocean,” type of the wandering tribe ; 
of the national yearnings and the glorious memories of 
the outcast Jew; and withal he has felt the breath of 
nature and has tuned his lyre to the twitter of birds, 
but they are the fading flowers of autumn, the nightin- 
gale of the tombs, that have found in him the sadly- 
sweet response. 

Secluded as the Ghetto may seem to be from the rest 
of the world and deaf to the new voices that arise from 
time to time in European literature, there is scarcely 
a modern prophet who has preached some arresting 
doctrine but has found an echo in Yiddish literature. 
Tolstoi, Zola, Ibsen, Sudermann, who have variously 
dominated the world of modern letters, who have been 
pilloried as literary degenerates by that colossal critic, 
Max Nordau—all have passed through the gates of the 
Ghetto and secured a hearing. The works of the mystic 
Russian reformer and the unbridled French realist have 
almost all been rendered into Yiddish, chiefly by writers in 
America, where in consequence the sensational novel, 
reproducing the worst features of those decadent models, 
enjoyed for a time a notorious vogue. In the New 
World Yiddish letters have flourished these last twenty 
years, but apart from the genius of Rosenfeld, they have 
produced little else but songs of socialist revolt, popular 
works of general instruction, and translations galore. 
Fhere is scarce a single name of repute in European 
literature that is not represented by at least one work in 
Yiddish. Shakespeare and Longfellow, Scott and Dickens, 
Schiller and Lessing, Heine and Uhland, Boccaccio and 
Cervantes, Daudet and Dumas, Victor Hugo, Jules Verne, 
and Guy de Maupassant, and especially the Russians, 
Gogol and Gorki, Turgenieff and Korolenko—all have 
been translated in more or less measure for the benefit 
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of the children of the Ghetto, who can peruse the latest 
product of advanced culture equally with the western 
esthete. Even ‘The Woman who Did ”’ was not passed 
over, even “ Trilby ’’ was not overlooked, and the “ Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes ”’ were devoured by a breath- 
less public under the new title of ‘‘ The Great Detective.” 
The activity at the present day is simply immense ; 
there is a complete hierarchy of men of letters, with its 
various grades of poet and novelist, editor and critic, 
and the humble hack who lives from hand to mouth. 
Newspapers (with the indispensable fewilleton), maga- 
zines and literary annuals—plain and _ illustrated—are 
issuing in endless stream from the presses of Russia and 
America, which, responding to the vagaries ot fashion in 
the literary world, are turning out books by the shoal 
on every conceivable subject. Darwinism and sociology, 
medicine and astronomy, vegetarianism, hypnotism, 
mesmerism, palmistry, dream-books, cookery-books, 
riddle-books, joke-books, Jetter-writers (with a section 
tor lovers), manuals for public speakers, dictionaries and 
grammars of various languages, besides a host of bio- 
graphies on the worthies of the world, such as Socrates 
and Columbus, Washington and Spinoza, Mahomet and 
Cleopatra—all these and more are included in the 
ever-widening range of Yiddish literature, which is 
now as normal in its characteristics and as compre- 
hensive in its scope as any other literature of the 
present day. 

We have now to survey the development of the Ghetto 
genius as it expressed itself in the Hebrew language. 
Here we are confined only to one century, but it was a 
century of storm and stress, of great souls warring against 
the powers of darkness, of immortal utterances and im- 
passioned emotions. For the direst onslaughts against 
the obscurantism of the Talmudical devotees and the 
superstition of the Chassidic miracle-mongers, were made 
by those who used the speech of Isaiah, and in declaim- 
ing against the despotic rule of ritualism, the free spirits 
of the age wrested the holy language from its medieval 
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encrustations and refined it anew. The popular delusion 
that Hebrew literature is only a Rabbinical literature, 
or at most a religious literature, receives here its final 
quietus. The Hebrew literature of the nineteenth 
century, the greatest glory of the Russian Ghetto, is 
essentially an anti-Rabbinic literature, anti-dogmatic 
and anti-traditional. It re-echoes with the cry of revolt, 
with the voice of the rationalist, and the holy language 
becomes a secular instrument. Such was the dominant 
tendency until the ’seventies, when the fierceness of war 
began to abate and Hebrew resumed its national 
character, becoming once more the speech of Zion 
and giving sublime expression to the passionate yearn- 
ings for the Holy Land. But important as this new 
literature is, both from the purely literary and the 
sociological point of view, it has been either ignored 
or perfunctorily treated by the German historians 
of Jewish literature, who regard everything else 
as a mere appendix to the productions of their own 
country. 

The activity in Hebrew letters in the particular domain 
of our survey was preceded by a period of preparation 
in other centres. The actual creator of the Renaissance 
of Hebrew Literature was an Italian, Moses Haim 
Luzzato, who was born at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. At the age of seventeen he had already com- 
posed a verse drama on “Samson and Delilah,” and 
nearly twenty years later, in 1743, appeared his alle- 
gorical drama, “ Praise to the Righteous,” which definitely 
opened the new epoch. In Germany the movement was 
headed by Naphtali Hartwig Wessely (1725-1805), who 
composed an epic of five books on the Exodus, under the 
influence of Klopstock’s Messiad; whilst in Holland 
David Franco Mendes (1763-1792) produced an adapta- 
tion of Racine’s ‘‘ Athalie.’ But it was in Galicia, 
intellectually part of the Russian Ghetto, that the new 
tendency first appeared which was destined to grow so 
formidably in volume. Rapaport, with the faith of an 
orthodox Rabbi, inaugurated Biblical criticism in the 
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language of the Bible and laid the foundation of the 
science of Judaism. Krochmal interpreted the religion 
of his fathers in the light of Hegelian philosophy, and 
foreshadowed its evolution into a merely spiritual ideal, 
without material expression in forms and ceremonies. 
Isaac Erter, less concerned with theology and meta- 
physics and more militant in his methods, hurled his 
shafts of satire against the Chassidim. Letteris, steeped 
in modern poetry, refashioned Goethe’s Faust into a 
Hebrew drama with Elisha ben Abuyah, the Gnostic 
teacher, as the doleful hero, But the combined 
activity of all these men had little or no influence 
on the masses, and produced no truly national 
literature. 

It was in the heart of Lithuania, in the city of Wilna, 
that the ferment began. In the year 1830, a literary 
circle, called the “‘ Berliners,’’ was founded for the cultiva- 
tion of Hebrew literature and the advancement of 
Humanism. Its foremost figures were the poet, Abraham 
Beer Lebensohn (1794-1880), and the prose writer. 
Mordecai Aaron Ginzburg (1795-1846), both natives of 
Wilna. Lebensohn was the first to give passionate 
utterance in nervous Hebrew to the misery of his people, 
to paint the tragedy of their history and the irony of 
their internal bondage. Brought to the study of the 
Talmud at the age of seven, his mind underwent the 
usual routine of dialectics; but he was early inspired 
by the epic of Wessely and conceived an enthusiasm for 
his ancestral tongue. Too much of a free-thinker to 
become a Rabbi, he engaged in Hebrew teaching, 
and after ten years of grinding labour his health was 
broken. So he took up the pedlar’s pack, and in his 
wanderings was accompanied by the muses. His earliest 
essays in verse were imitations of the German poets, in 
whose amorous idylls—a stranger to love himself—he 
saw nothing but symbols. But he was soon attracted 
by life itself, by the life around him with its dark and 
dolorous colours, with bigotry and superstition tyrannising 
over the soul and swaddling it in endless prescriptions. 
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And so he broke forth into his pessimistic plaint, impelled 
by the goad of his own misery. 


O, world, abode of grief and vale of gloom, 

Thy rivers sadly flow with human tears, 

The fabric of thy earth a mound of ash: 

And o’er thy face the ceaseless mournful march 
Of men in silence to the hungry tomb. 


He saw around him nothing but decay, one generation 
following upon the heels of another into the maw of 
devastating nature. Nor was nature alone cruel; man 
had learned her ways and preyed upon his kind. A 
relentless fate awaited everyone: death was abroad, 
and there was no escape. So, rising to the supreme 
height of passionate despair, he exclaimed in the bitterness 
of his soul :— 


If I but thought that with my voice of wrath 

I could destroy in one resounding crash 

The swarming earth and all the hosts of heaven ; 
Then would my voice go hurtling through the air 
And raise a roar of thousand thunder-bolts, 

As I belched forth the words: ‘ Let all things cease ! 


And so through wild abysmal chaos hurled, 
I'd sink with all mankind to nothingness. 


In the whole realm of the poetry of despair this frenzied 
cry of anguish can scarce be equalled. Its colossal 
grandeur, its infinite awe, remind one of the audacious 
imagination of Rubens in his picture, “ The Fall of the 
Titans,” and yet this flash of rebel genius is contained 
in a few Hebrew lines by a Ghetto pedlar. Lebensohn 
never exceeded this note of despair, not even when his son 
“Micah, a poet of brilliant promise, was carried off at the 
age of twenty-four. He lived on himself until the age of 
eighty-six, spared by a timely destiny from witnessing 
the riots in 1881 which broke out the following year. 
His whole philosophy is contained in the line :— 


All human life is like the lightning that precedes 
The thunderbolt of death. 
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The first master of modern Hebrew prose was Ginzburg, 
who made borrowings from the Talmud and modern 
languages for the vocabulary he found necessary for his 
fifteen volumes. He exerted a deep influence both upon 
readers and upon literature, his most interesting work 
being an autobiography (“* Abiezer’’), which describes the 
defective education of his day in trenchant language. 
In the South of Russia lived Isaac Beer Levinsohn 
(1788-1860), who was practically the Mendelssohn of his 
country. His efforts of a literary character had little 
influence upon the people, but they secured for him an 
invitation from Nicholas I., who accepted his advice 
respecting the amelioration of the Jewish condition. 
More important as a writer than either of these, in the 
far-reaching effect of his work, was Calman Shulman, of 
Wilna (1826-1900), who popularised Hebrew literature 
among the masses by his universal history in ten volumes 
and his universal geography in a like number. His great 
achievement is the founding of the Romantic Movement 
by a translation of Sue’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris”’ in 1847. 
This movement was the greatest event in Hebrew litera- 
ture since the days when the medieval singers of Spain 
invented a Hebrew prosody, and both as a literary 
phenomenon and as a psychological fact in the culture of 
the Ghetto it possesses supreme interest. Its first 
poetical expression found utterance in Micah Joseph 
Lebensohn (1828-1852), the son of Abraham Lebensohn, 
who is the Keats of Hebrew literature ; whilst in prose it 
gave birth to the novel through the art of Abraham 
Mapu (1808-1867). Lebensohn was gifted with a rich 
imagination and a lyric soul, and his technique reveals a 
harmonious style. His works consist of a translation of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Destruction of Troy,” a series of six historical 
poems based on episodes of the Bible, and a number of 
passionate songs of Zion. But the spirit of romance, the 
angel of light that illumined the gloom of the Ghetto, 
reached the people more effectively through the medium of 
prose. 

Mapu, the creator of the Hebrew novel, was an erudite 
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Talmudist at the age of thirteen, and whilst still in his 
teens became master of the Cabbala. But he was saved 
from intellectual decadence by finding a Latin Psalter, 
through which he soon acquired a Latin vocabulary and 
a clarity of mind. He was employed as a Hebrew 
teacher in the house of a rich Jewish farmer, and made 
the acquaintance of a Polish priest in the village who 
taught him Latin classics and modern languages. Thus 
was the slave of the Talmud transformed into the master 
of Romance. But the psychological evolution in the 
man had no sudden outlet ; it was given time to settle and 
strengthen before passing into the literary mould of a 
novel. He was only twenty-two when he planned his 
historical romance, ‘*‘ The Love of Zion,” and for twenty- 
three years he laboured at it in his brain and on paper ; 
but not until sufficient leisure gave him the oppor- 
tunity, and Shulman’s translation of Sue’s romance 
gave him the stimulus, did he launch his epoch-making 
work upon a wondering world. It was the first prose 
composition of creative imagination in the language of 
Isaiah, and, fitly enough, the scene was laid in that golden 
age when the son of Amog was in the vigour of prophecy 
and King Hezekiah ruled over a peaceful Judea. It 
was an idyllic story of the love of Amnon and Tamar 
amid the beauties of bounteous nature, informed with 
the joy of life, with the bliss of love. It rustled with the 
sheaves of Ruth, re-echoed with the amorous plaints of 
the Song of Songs; and though conventional in plot, 
it was a poetic reconstruction of history filled with the 
romantic glamour of the Holy Land. Into the sultry at- 
mosphere of the Ghetto it came as a quickening breeze, 
driving before it the hoary delusions that love was sin, 
that life was sad. It fanned the sunken cheeks of the 
Talmud student, who hid the little book in his breast 
from the eye of the fanatic, stealthily sucking its sweet 
delights by a flickering candle in the dead of night, or in 
some secluded wood by day. As primitive in psychology 
as his first romance was Mapu’s second novel, ** The Sin 
of Samaria,” which depicts the struggle between the two 
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kingdoms of Palestine, making Jerusalem a paragon of all 
the virtues and Samaria the synonym of sin. 

But the period of Romance was now to be followed by 
that of Realism, which was heralded by the founding of 
the Hebrew press and marked by the publication of 
several novels with a purpose. The newspaper, which 
first appeared in 1856 in the little town of Lyck, on the 
Russo-Polish frontier, and four years later in Odessa, 
was a rallying centre for the champions of humanism, 
who now delivered a ceaseless attack upon the bulwarks 
of Rabbinism. A succession of popular and polemical 
articles appeared, aiming at the spiritual emancipation 
of the people and for the first time setting forth a prac- 
tical proposal for the realisation of the Zionist idea. 
The new tendency again found expression in Mapu, 
who descended from the heights of Parnassus to the lowly 
plain where the battle was raging. In his novel, “ The 
Hypocrite,’ he exposed the tyrannous persecution of 
those who cultivate modern learning by fanatical Rabbis 
and bigoted communal officials. The book is a portrait- 
gallery of types of Lithuanian Jewry, prone to exaggerate 
the vices of the fanatics, but faithfully depicting the 
humbler and more sympathetic characters. 

But the fame of Mapu, both in the fields of Romance 
and Realism, was soon overshadowed by a greater 
figure, that of Leon Gordon (1830-1892). Unquestionably 
the greatest poet of Hebrew literature since the Middle 
Ages, Gordon revealed his artistic genius, his depth of 
vision, and sublimity of soul, in a treasury of dramatic 
poems, of which the earlier half display fine art and the 
later the grim seriousness of a rebel spirit. Son of pious 
parents and devoted early to Rabbinic lore, his was the 
most passionate outcry, the most desperate protest, 
against the pietism of the Rabbinical régime. The poem, 
whether inspired by the Bible, like ‘‘ King Zedekiah in 
Prison,” or by medizval history, like ‘‘ In the Depths of 
the Ocean,”’ which treats of the Spanish expulsion of the 
Jews, or by the misery of modern life, like ‘“‘ The Two 
Josephs ben Simon ”’—the poem is always the stage from 
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which the poet fulminates against Rabbinical despotism 
or contemplates the tragic panorama of his people’s 
history. There is a striking parallel between him and 
Byron, that other prophet of revolt, whose mocking, 
menacing figure dominates all his dramatic poems ; but, 
unlike the Englishman, the Jew did not pose nor imagine 
the evils that he denounced. He spoke from his very 
soul when in the poem dealing with the Judeo-Roman 
wars (*‘In the Jaws of Lions’’) he thus addressed his 
people :— 

Full many hundred years have countless guides 

Instructed thee and founded schools of lore ; 

But whither has their teaching carried thee ? 

Alack, all counter to the path of lite 

Have they thy footsteps led, and fast confined 

Thy tender soul in lonely dreariness, 

Within the gloomy walls of massive codes. 


His bitterest invectives were hurled at the Rabbis for 
their narrow interpretation of Scriptural texts, which 
often produced the most direful results in practical 
life. 

By cords of precepts are we all enchained, 

By fetters of inane and galling rules. 

No more do strangers persecute our lives, 

But our own kin. Our hands are bound no more, 
But shackles clog our soul. 


His most passionate plaints were those evoked by the 
hapless condition of his people among the nations. In 
“The Two Josephs ben Simon,” a poem of great satirical 
power describing the roving life of the poor Jewish student, 
he exclaims :— 


And what is thine, O people Israel, 

Except a wand'ring beggar student’s lot ? 

To roam among the nations ceaselessly 

And seek a grudgéd pittance bought by tears. 
For all mankind hast thou the light divine 
Enkindled, but for thee the world is dark : 
And thou art now become the slave of slaves, 
O Nation, mocked by all, and sick to death. 
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Gordon witnessed with despair the futility of the 
labours of the Maskilim, when the political reaction in 
1870 set in, culminating in the horrors of 1881, and was 
even induced to give vent to his sorrow in some Yiddish 
poems. He despaired of all remedy for his people’s 
sufferings, and when Lilienblum unfurled the Zionist 
banner and Pinsker issued his famous pamphlet, “‘ Aute- 
Emancipation,” the poet replied :— 

What are we, do ye ask, and what our life ? 

A nation like the nations of the world 

Or but a brotherhood made one by faith ? 

Nor brotherhood, nor nation, but a flock ! 

The flock of God, a holy flock are we, 

And all the earth is but an altar vast, 

And we the victims for the sacrifice 

Are marked and bound, yea, marked from day of birth 
And bound by priestly precepts all our lives. 
But, of a truth, no flock exists like ours, 

For in our hearts there reigns an iron strength, 

A charm against the brands of every foe. 

But ah, who knows—that iron strength of ours— 
How long it will endure ? 


But the voice of Gordon was as of one crying in the 
wilderness, away from the throbbing world of life and 
thought, for the national sentiment now began to assert 
itself and it found its prophet in Perez Smolensky. Initi- 
ated into the Talmud at the age of five and thrown upon 
the world at the age of eleven, when he tramped his way 
to the Rabbinical seminary of Sklow ; rejected later by 
the religious conservatives for his modern tendencies, and 
repulsed by the superstition of the Chassidim, this modern 
saviour of Israel began his pilgrimage of life while the 
Western child is still in the nursery. He traversed all 
the zones of Russian Jewry ; he saw the moral oppression 
and the material misery of the Ghetto ; he passed through 
scenes of bigotry and superstition, of intellectual unrest 
and communal despotism; he beheld the worship of a 
miracle-making saint and the panting after new and high 
ideals, and last of all—and saddest of all—the faith of 
ages usurped by modern indifference. In Odessa he 
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began to record his mingled impressions in his great 
novel, ‘““ The Wanderer in the Paths of Life,” but soon 
leaving it, he continued his pilgrimage through Western 
Europe and passed through Prague, Vienna, Paris, London. 
With a wider knowledge than was possible to those who 
had never moved out of the Ghetto, he conceived a grander 
ideal than Humanism or Romance, for out of this dual 
tendency he evolved the synthesis of national Judaism. 
This was the mission of his review, Hashachar (The Dawn) 
which he founded in Vienna, so as better to fight the 
obscurantism of the Ghetto. He attracted the co-opera- 
tion of the best Hebrew writers of the day, Germany 
and Austria, as well as Russia, rallying to his support. 
He would accept none but original articles, and soon 
his review assumed the appearance of a modern 
literary periodical, with essays in history, literature, 
and philosophy, studies in natural science, mathematics, 
and astronomy, and stories, poems and critical reviews. 
It was in this review, which lasted for eighteen years till 
his death, in 1885, that Smolensky’s best work first saw 
the light. It was here that he published his brilliant 
essay, “‘ The Eternal People,” the charter of Nationalism. 
and here that his masterly novels ran their serial course. 
Smolensky owed his popularity as much to his realism 
in fiction as to his journalistic activity, and it is through 
the former alone that his fame has reached a wider circle. 
‘“‘ The Wanderer in the Paths of Life,”’ his first production, 
is a veritable encyclopedia of Jewish life at the 
beginning of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
It was soon followed by several other novels, depicting 
the new idealism of the Talmud student, or the despotism 
of the Kahal, and terminating in a Zionist Romance, 
“The Vengeance of the Covenant.’ As superior to 
Mapu in the art of fiction as Dickens is to Fielding, he has 
presented to the world a number of social documents which 
are indispensable for a correct appreciation of the Ghetto 
of Russia. His life was a terrible struggle for his own 
existence and that of his review, and at last, worn out by 
misery and disease, he was carried off at the age of 
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forty-three, in 1885. His death evoked from the poet — 
Gordon a moving elegy, culminating in the sum of his 
melancholy philosophy :— 

Whereto shall I compare thee, people mine, 

Thee and thy vast and variegated lore ? 

Unto a giant stricken prostrate, slain, 

With all the earth thy yawning sepulchre, 

Thy lore an epitaph for endless time. 


It is now twelve years since Gordon joined the illustrious 
host whose memory he honoured with poetic tributes, and 
though the like of that “‘ splendid and puissant personal- 
ity ’—as Goethe called Byron—has not yet been revealed, 
the world of Hebrew letters is filled with eminent figures 
who have raised their national literature to a worthy 
place in the literatures of the world. The founding of 
two publishing houses in Warsaw on the one hand, and the 
advance of the Zionist idea on the other, have afforded 
a powerful stimulus to literary activity which has found 
an outlet in countless channels. In the domain of pure 
thought, Ginzburg, the apostle of spiritual Zionism, and 
Jawitz, the philosopher of religious romanticism ; in the 
realm of poetry, Bialik, the lyrist, and Tchernichowksy, 
the singer of love ; in belles-lettres, Bernfeld, the popular- 
iser of the science of Judaism, Brainin, the biographer, 
and Frischmann the critic ; in fiction, Ben-Avigdor and 
Taviow ; and in journalism, the imposing figures of 
Sokolow and Rabbinowitz : these and a multitude of others 
have imparted to the tongue of Scripture all the plasticity, 
the pliability, and the fluidity of a modern language. 
The popular delusion that Hebrew is a dead language, 
mumbled only in prayers, was never more ripe for ex- 
termination than at the present day. The vocabulary 
has been developed and amplified to respond to the 
manifold advance of civilisation ; it is capable of inter- 
preting the most recent phase in the sphere of thought, 
the most recondite principle of abstract philosophy, 
or of describing the newest move in European politics 
or the latest invention of scientific ingenuity. What 
more striking proof of its vitality than the founding of 
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a school of Nietzsche in Hebrew with Herod the Great 
as the Superman? What more convincing evidence of 
its powers than the translations of Spencer’s ‘* Educa- 
tion,” Nordau’s “ Paradoxes,” Foster’s “ Physiology,” 
Balfour Stewart’s ‘“‘ Physics,” and a host of classics, in- 
cluding Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Othello” and Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ Dante’s ‘‘ Hell ’? and Goethe’s ‘“‘ Faust,’’. Moliére’s 
‘“'Tartuffe ?’ and Racine’s ‘“ Esther,” not to mention 
five dramas of Lessing and seven of Schiller, “ Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales,” and ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Of a truth the 
republic of Hebrew letters is throbbing with life; the 
presses are groaning beneath their burdens ; the shops are 
erowded with a formidable and multifarious stock, 
ranging from the latest critical edition of a medieval 
poet down to the splended literary annual, ‘‘ Achiasaf,”’ 
a volume of 500 pages of original and thoughtful matter, 
now in its eleventh year of issue. And as a climax to all 
this feverish industry comes the announcement of the 
projected publication of a Hebrew encyclopedia. 

Such, then, is Literature in the Ghetto. Unique among 
the literatures of all time in the duality of its language 
and the pathos of its history, it presents in the intellectual 
sphere a phenomenon only equalled by that of the Jew 
on the stage of the world. Inspired in its richest and 
most fertile period by the longing for the ideals of the 
West, this twofold literature of a people of the East never 
lost its national characteristics or surrendered its national 
hopes. Developed in an atmosphere of medizval credul- 
ity and Oriental pietism, it re-echoes with the voice of 
modern reason and relentless criticism. Produced by 
those who had been nurtured on Rabbinic lore and Tal- 
mudic dialectics, it reflects the mind of the advanced 
reformer. Cultivated amid conditions of tragic reality 
and monotonous misery, it brought forth the laughing 
comedy and the romantic novel. Reared within the con- 
fines of the Ghetto, it is in intimate touch with all the 
world. Evolved by a people in exile, it has all the external 
features of the literature of a nation in a land of its own. 
Yet written in the characters of a Semitic alphabet— 
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half in the language of the medizval German sagas, half ~ 
in the language of the Hebrew prophets—it remains a 
sealed book to the vast Gentile world and to a great pro- 
portion of Western Jewry. But it is this literature that 
is the expression of the Jewish national genius that has 
been least affected by alien influence; the product of 
the Jewish national culture that has been least 
diffused in the storm of centuries. Such as it is, it 
is wealthy in content, imaginative and edifying in char- 
acter, and yet it is a literature of exile and sorrow. Who 
can say, if the national genius had developed normally in 
the free and congenial atmosphere of its sacred soil, to 
what empyrean heights of imagination it would have 
soared, what depths of slumbering thought it would have 
fathomed, what realms of art and beauty and happiness 
it would have revealed ? 
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